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DAIRY SCHOOL IN 
THE HIMALAYAS 


Mountain farmers learn 
to make cheese 

The wife of a United Nations dairy expert has told a CN 
correspondent the story of her tented home in the 
Himalayas. Mrs. Siegenthaler and her small son Peter 
lived in it for five months while her husband taught the 
mountain people how to produce better milk and cheese. 


Co^tE 15,000 feet up in the Lang- 
tang. Valley, seven clays’ 
tramp from Katmandu, the little 
family expedition tramped through 
the wild beauty of the Himalayas.' 

Mr. ail’d Mrs. Siegenthaler went ’ 
among the mountain farmers, 


RISE AND SHINE 

On board the O.S. liner America: 
a bantam cock named Oscar. 
awakens the doctor every morning’ 
at five o’clock. 

Oscar was originally sent from 
the United States to Ireland, but 
could not land because of Fowl 
I’cst regulations.' So the doctor- 
adopted hini as a, pet, and Oscar 
has already crossed the Atlantic 
several tiiric's, , , ' 

He has settled down happily to 
his life as a feathered bo’siin, and 
is punctual with his version of, 
" wakey, wakey.” 

SHE IS ONE OF THE 
HEALTH SQUAD 

This Egyptian.girl is not playliif; 
at being a nurse. She belongs to 
her school’s “Health committee” 
and helps the doctors to fight 
trachoma, a painful eye disease, 
which can lead to blindness. 

Whendhc Egyptian Government 
and the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion decided to fight trachoma, 
they called on the schoolchildren. 



to help. Every school has now 
formed a health squad, respon¬ 
sible for the cleanliness of their 
classmates, schoolrooms, play¬ 
grounds. • To prevent infection, 
they, have also been taught to 
apply aureomycin ointment to the 
eyes of their fellow-pupils. 


ma!iy of whom had never seen 
white people before, to teach them 
about cheese-making. So the 
first job on setting up the tents 
was to establish the cheese-house, 
built of sticks, stones, and string, 
and covered with straw mats. 

Work in the cheese-house 
began very early each morning as 
soon as milking was done, A 
simple, home-made separator was 
used, and a wooden chccsc-press 
demonstrated to the farmers. , 

The canvas tent of the'Siegen- 
thalcrs had to act as bedroom, liv¬ 
ing-room, study, and nursery, and 
when the secret of Mrs. Siegen- 
thalcr’s .:;imcdipal -skill became' 
known'vij;^':Va5\' soon, surrounded 
with patients every time the tent 
was pitched.- Eye.infections, skin' 
diseases, and' old wounds were 
dealt with.successfully at.the door- 
'way. 

ITIOULEM OF FOOD 

Every morning Mrs. Siegen- 
thalcr gave a demonstration of 
orderly housekeeping by turning 
out the bedding into the sunshine. 
Her small son played by the tent 
door and usually had a crowd of 
laughing onlookers round him. 

■ Food was often a problem. 
There were always butter ' and 
potatoe.s, and sometimes eggs, and 
a little buckwheat flour. But there 
were many meatless days as the 
killing of cattle on the mountains 
is not allowed. Once, after a 
week of very little except potatoes, 
Mr. Siegenthaler was forced to go 
out with his rifle. He came home 
with , two crows, whoso meat 
proved tough and black but a 
change for the little family in the 
tent. 

Wlicncver the caravan moved 
on the Sherpa pbners' carried the 
pots and pans, the milk churns, the 
butter separator and the cheese- 
press on their shoulders. The tent 
was folded up and then the porters 
started a song as they took to the 
trail. Then Mr. and Mrs. Siegen- 
thalcr followed, with their small 
son in his basket. 

For five months the little cheese 
-caravan trailed its way through 
■the mountains, leaving behind new 
ideas of how to use milk among 
a people usually slow to take in 
suggestions from the outside 
world. 



Mmrn-ihey smell 
good ! 

An open lire and flapjacks 
cooking—wliat could smell 
lieticr ? So thinks .John Gribble, 
a sea cadet at an Australian 
Scout Canii). 


LATE ON THE FIRST DAY 


PERILS 0i\ THE SEA 


Ordeal of a young Australian film actress 


To be an hour late to work on 
the first day at a new job is not a 
promising way of starting a career. 
It happened not. long ago to an 
aspiring young film actress from 
Australia, Catherine Cameron. 

Given a small part in the 
Columbia picture. Portrait in 
Smoke, she was told to be at the 
studi^ at Walton-on-Thames at 
7.30 ii.m. She got up at 4.30'a.m. 
on the great day, went to Waterloo 
Station in that state of jittery ex¬ 
citement many of us know, very 
well, and proceeded to catch her 
train. 

After travelling for ■. forty 
minutes she found she was in the 
wrong train ! - In a panic she tried 
to get a taxi, but without success,' 
and in the end she arrived an hour 
late, near to tears at the thought 


of wrecking her film career at the 
outset. 

But she need not have worried-— 
her scene was not reached until 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

She has learned the lesson most 
of us learn sooner or later—always 
to make sure.we arc in the right 
train. 


CHIEF OF THE MACLEODS 

, John MacLeod, head of the 
Clan MacLeod, will celebrate his 
21st birthday , this summer. A 
Highland banquet will be held in 
Dtinvegan Castle', Skye, and 
MacLeods from America, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Canada will be there. 

The future chieftain is a twin. 
He will succeed as head of the 
clan because he was born 40 
minutes-before his brother Patrick. 


An old insurance policy of great 
interest has been found in a house 
at Runswick Bay, near Whitby. It 
was issued in 1841 for a local ship, 
the sum assured being £700 “touch¬ 
ing the adventures and perils which 
we. the Assurers are contented to 
bear, and do take upon us in this 
voyage;- they are, of the seas, men 
of war, pirates, rovers,- thieves, 
jettisons, . . takings at sea, 

arrests, restraints and detainment 
of all Kings, Princes and people of 
what nation . . . . barratry (fraud 
or negligence) of , the master 
and mariners, and of all other 
perils . . . .” 

This is an interesting link with 
the days of sail, when Whitby was 
one of the most important seaports 
in the country. 

Today Whitby is still a seaport 
but is more familial as one of 
Yorkshire’s-seaside resorts. 
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BRITAIN’S MIMSTER 
OFIABOIJR 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

In a previous article the C N Press Gallery Correspondent 
referred to Sir Walter Monckton's flair for ironinp out 
Other people’s disagreements, a flair which made him a 
successful Minister of Labour. He now gives us this 
study of Sir Walter's successor in this office—the 
Rt. Hon. Iain Maclcod. 


'^IIOSE who meet Mr. Iain 
"*• Macleod for the first time 
fee] that no job would be too big 
for hint to tackle. 

There is something about this 
quiet, 'pale man with the slight 
limp (the result of a war wound) 
which conveys a sense of power. 

This sense of power springs 
from a tidy mind. He was asked 
once if, in the light of modern 
complications. Ministers are not 
expected to carry burdens too 
lieavy for them. 

He replied—front a desk which 
was completely clear of papers of 
any kind—that this was nonsense; 



The Rf. Holt. Iain Macleod 


that ,it was all a question of the 
proper organisation of one's time. 

lain Macleod is the son and 
grandson of doctors, : He was 
born on November 11, 1913. His 
great legacy was membership of 
the Clan Macleod, renowned in 
the story of the Highlands. 

He is Gaelic-speaking, com- 
po.ses poetry, and is acknowledged 
as a most capable player of the 
bagpipes. From his Highland 
ancestors he has inherited brain 
and toughness. 

He went to Fettes College, 
where one of his predecessors was 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, now Foreign 
Secretary, An earlier one was 
Viscount Simon, the great lawyer. 
From ■ there he went up to 
Cambridge. 


but without a positive policy. 

Mr. Butler’s task was to pro¬ 
duce a policy, and so he gathered 
around him a group of young 
men, among them Mr. Maclcod, 
some of whom arc now among 
Sir Anthony Eden’s most 
promising Ministers. 

Because of his upbringing as a 
doctor’s son, Mr. Maclcod was at¬ 
tracted by health matters. He was 
the untiring adviser to llic party’s 
health committee, and he followed 
the operations ' of the National 
Health Service—created by Act of 
Parliament of nearly ten years 
ago-—with the keenest interest. 

He did not enter Parliament, as 
M.P. for Enftcld West, until the 
1950 election, and after the 1951 
election he became chairman of 
the Health Committee. 

BACK BENCHER TO MINISTER 

Reputations have often been 
made in Parliamentary history by 
young men who floored giants. 
Shortly- after the Conservative 
Government had come to power, 
Mr. Macleod made from the back 
benches a most powerful attack on 
Mr. Anetirin Bevan, author of the 
health scheme. 

That performance shaped his 
political future. A few weeks 
later Sir Winston Churchill 
appointed him Minister of 
Health. It is unusual for a back¬ 
bencher to be promoted direct to 
a senior post.. 

Now, at the age of 4?, he fol¬ 
lows. Sir Walter Monckton (our 
Minister of Defence) .as; Minister 
of Labour with a- scat in the 
Cabinet. And he has arrived 
at a time when work-and-vvages 
problems must make him one of 
the best-known men in Britain. 

Mr. Maclcod is married, and has 
two children—Torquil, who is 13, 
and Diana, two years younger. 


Girl with a flrinii 


FROM PRIVATE TO MA.IOR 
Journalism, politics, and bridge 
were his chief interests' when war 
broke out in 1939. He was then 
25, and joined the Army as a 
private, played his part in the 
Normandy landings in May 1944, 
and ended up as a major on 
Field - Marshal Montgomery’s 
staff. • ' 

By this time he was determined 
to play a| more prorhinent part in 
politics, and as a Tory, for he dis¬ 
likes the, word Conservative. He 
caught the eye of Mr. R. A. 
Butler, now Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the Commons. 

A man so brilliant surely'had a 
part to. play and, hot being ah 
M.P., he played it in the back¬ 
rooms of the party organisation. 
The Tories had-come ' out of the 
1945 election not only defeated 



Pat Miller bangs llie' big base 
ilruiii in llic W.li.A.L. liaiul at 
the depol at Itawkingc in Kent. 


JUST A BUBBLE 
ON THE SUN 

An explosion on the Sun equal 
to that of 100 million hydrogen 
bombs.—that dramatic event was 
the subject of photographs shown 
recently to the Americarv .Astro¬ 
nomical Society. The upheaval, 
which occurred during February, 
began as a bubble which burst 
and—according to calculations— 
expelled 1000 million tons of gas. 
mostly hydrogen, at 2,500,000 
miles an hour; it shot out inlo 
space more than 200,000 miles. 

On Earth, over 90 million miles 
away, the explosion was felt in 
the interference with radio trans¬ 
mission caused by ultra-violet 
light energy. 


CINEMA SHOW 
BUSINESS 

The world has over 100,000 
cinemas and they are visited by 
about 10,000 million people every 
year. These are among facts 
given in Uncsco’s recently pub¬ 
lished Film and Cinema Stulistics. 

According to the latest figures, 
America is the biggest producer of 
feature films, with Japan second 
and India third. It wilt surprise 
many people to learn that Italy 
leads the world in the produclion 
of documentary and short films, 
apart from newsreels. 


TRANSATLANTIC JACKDAW 

Ten jackdaws recently followed 
the Cunard vessel Scythia all the 
way from Rotterdam to Quebec. 
They roosted somewhere behind 
the ship's bridge at night, and were 
fed by members of the crew. 

When the ship was nearing the 
Canadian coast a sparrow-hawk 
came to investigate, but the jack¬ 
daws drove him oil. They .arc 
now presumed to be settling in the 
Dominion—unless they arranged a 
return trip. 

TOOLSHEDS ON THE MAP 

The mapmakers carrying out the 
new Ordnance Survey of Scot¬ 
land’s chief towns haivc completed 
their plan of Edinburgh. The 
Survey is being made on the huge 
scale of 50 inches to the mile; 
Princes Street alone is about four 
feet long on tlie plan and even a 
normal sized toolshed finds its 
place there. 


News from 

A campaign .against b.ad hand¬ 
writing ' is to be waged by head¬ 
masters of schools and colleges in 
Hull. ' ■ ■ 

About 350 of Brit-ain’s stately 
homes will bo open to the public 
this summer. 


Models in salt 



Blocks of suit .arc ihc niatcri.al 
Used by l.'1-ycar-nld Iri.s Nccl for 
her carvings al one of the special 
art cl.a.s.sc.s inn hy Wcyhridgo 
Technical Institute, Surrey. 

An exhibition of paintings by 
Sir Winston Churchill is to be held 
in the West German town of 
Aachen next month, while he is 
there to receive the. Charlemagne 
Prize. 

A new £15,000,000 reservoir 
built on the Tigris . to , save 
Baghdad and other towns from 
flooding has been opened by King 
Feisal of Iraq. 


Everywliere 

Accordion D.ay is to bo held in 
Westminster’s Central Hall on 
April 1,4. Players.,, will compete 
for the National Amateur Cham¬ 
pionship. I 

American experts have developed 
a camera which takes colour pic¬ 
tures in the dark. ' 

The world’s known oil reserves 
how stand at the i-ecord level bf 
189,570 million barrels—125,000 
million barrels more than in 1946. 

The. successful no-passport ex¬ 
cursions between England - and 
France arc to be extended. There 
will be addition.al trips from 
Brighton, Hastings, Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Clacton. 

Melbourne is to have an out¬ 
door music centre to accommodate 
250,000 poeple. It will be on the 
banks of the River Yarra, only a 
few minutes’ walk from the centre 
of Melbourne. 

Some 400 council houses at 
Wolverhampton are to have 
electric floor heating. 

Britain’s first large-scale 
synthetic rubber plant is to be 
built at Fawley, Hampshire. It 
will produce 50,000 tons a year— 
roughly equal to our annual im¬ 
ports of rubber from the U.S. 

’ A party of about 30 boys from 
Hailcybury and the Imperial Ser¬ 
vice College arc-to make a three- 
week. lour of the United Stales 
giving performances of Shake¬ 
speare’s Macbeth. 



tinis BtiOB^tlilS 



DINKY TOYS 

Ne, 162 FORD ZEPHYR SALOON 

This sleek-lined and speedy 2]-litre saloon 
is faithfully reproduced in the Dinky Toys 
miniature. Gay colour finishes in 2 tones 
of blue, or cream and green. 

Length; 3J-". Price 3/- (inc. tax) 


DINKY 
SUPERTOYS 

(No. 934 LEYLAND OCTOPUS WAGON 

Built for tough work, this big, sturdy truck 
modelled on a Leyland 8-wtiecler will 
carry varied loads. In smart green and yellow 
finish, with red wheels. Towing hook at rear 
and spare wheel under chassis. 

Length?^" Price8/- (inc. 



keep on collecting 


iC¥ ¥©¥! 


Hade in England by necGano ltd., einns road. Liverpool ij 
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CN Picture-News 
and Time Map 


;; A CIRCULAR ROAD nearly 4000 
miles long in south>cast Europe Is 
• under review by Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. It would mean re- 
: building many existing roads, and 
: establishing a ferry service between 
Brindisi and Patras. 


A GREAT PORT is, 
planned for the Grand f 
Bahama, the island of, 
the Bahamas nearest to 
the United States. The 
present harbour is to be 
dredged to allow at least ;; 
32 feet of water at low ' 
tide, and the channel is 
to be widened to 250 fegt. 

A new shipyard costing 
£12,000,000 will include 
basins for ships of up to 
80,000 tons, and a 
launching site 1^00 feet 
long and 200 feet wide, 


The clocks above show time all over the world. Sun¬ 
light moves westward round the Earth, travelling 15 
degrees an hour. This means that every 15 degrees 
cast of Greenwich the clock is oiie hour ahead, and 
every 15 degrees west is one hour behind. 


FOOD CROPS in China 
Lirlng the past year are 
estimated at about 182 
million tons—12 million 
higherthan in 1054. Fav¬ 
ourable weather helped 
|i to raise cotton production 
to 1,400,000 tons, an in¬ 
crease of 360,000 tons. 



BRITISH GUIANA'S sugar production last year reached 
the record total of 250,000 tons. The biggest industry in 
the country, sugar-growing provides work for nearly a third 
of the population (total: 453,000). 


.GAME OFFICERS have been investi-• 
I gating wild life in the non-hunting i 
I Urungwe Reserve south of the Zambesi I 
* Valley in Rhodesia. They found that 
the great herds of elephant, buffalo, 
‘impala, water buck, and kudu showed 
no fear of man. 


A FERTILISER PLANT being built ^ 
at Bhakra Nangal in the foothills of ; 
the Himalayas will also produce heavy | 
water, an essential item In the produc¬ 
tion of atornic power. It.y/ill save . 
India having to buy heavy water, 
which is valued at £75,000 a ton, when I 
her atornic power station near Bombay ! 
begins working. 


QUEENSLAND'S biggest Irrigation 
dam is being built at Tully Falls, on 

• the Tully River. The dam will hold 
; an amount of water equal to three- 
■; quarters of that contained In Sydney 

• Harbour, and will irrigate rhore than 

1400 farms 


NEW LANDSCAPE 
FOR OLD 

, Rritain’s -biggest, opencast coal 
site hear Kingjassie, Fifeshire, has 
plans for beautifying the site 20 
years hence. 

Elccti'ic face shovels will tear 
out eight tons of coal with every 
“bite ” but if will take 20 years 
to recover the 20 million tons of 
coal available. The course of a 
stream will be changed and a new 
road! built. 

But instead of leaving an ugly 
waste when the coal is exhausted 
the planners have designed a huge 
artificial lake and a park—a new 
landscape to replace a . scene of 
desolation. 


THE THINGS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND THEM 

The air fen-y service between 
Le Touquet and Lydd, Kent, is 
Britain's shortest intercontinental 
air service. But even on this 20- 
minutc flight travellers still 
manage to leave things in the 
cabin. , .. . 

Among the items that have been 
handed into Silver. City. Airways 
lost, property office arc: 24 .pairs 
of ' suh' glasses, ..four urribrellas, ^ 
shoes! gloyes, three,silver flasks— 
and a £5000 diamond carring! , . 

UNDER THE SPANISH FLAG 

■ The Spanish me'rchant fleet is to ; 
be'built'up by the addition of one ! 
million j tons Of new shipping in ’ 
the next tep .years., , Most of this! 
will be built in Spain and,will in-' 
elude tankers; cargo and passenger 
vessels. ■ ■ 


HISTORIC FIND 
IN CYPRUS 

British Marine Commandos in 
Cyprus have J'ound a cave, 2000 
feet up the side of a mountain, 
said to throw light on the island’s 
■ history. Searching for arms, they 
found rusted earthenware vessels 
many centuries old. 

There have also been found a 
terracotta lamp, some iron tools 
including a sickle, and a bronze 
fitting which may have been used 
for a lamp. 

It is thought that these objects 
may possibly have been left by 
Cypriots fleeing from Arab inva¬ 
sions. It is estimated that the 
cave had been used by man for 
1200 years. 


Thunder takes it easy 



A Maidenhead farmer bought 
'rinlnder, an cight-year-old cart¬ 
horse, to saive him from .slaughter. - 
Thunder how earns his keep by 
giving rides to the farmer’s son. 


REMBRANDT YEAR 

Holland is making great pre¬ 
parations this year to com¬ 
memorate the 350th anniversary of 
the birth of Rembrandt. 

Several nations arc lending 
Rembrandt pictures for the most 
impressive exhibitions of his work 
ever held. Masterpieces will come 
from art galleries all over the 
world, including London, New 
York, Paris, Berlin, and, it is 
hoped, Leningrad. 

The Amsterdam Stale Museum 
hopes to .show most of Rem¬ 
brandt’s 700 paintings and 270 
etchings. The Boyman’s Museum 
in Rotterdam will have a great dis¬ 
play of some of his 2000 drawings. 

These two exhibitions will be 
open from May to October, and 
there will be others at the Rem- 
brandthuis in Amsterdam, at Ley¬ 
den, and at Haarlem. 

The great painter’s full name 
was Rembrandt Harmensz van 
Rijn. He was born at Leyden on 
July 15, 1606, the son of a well- 
to-do miller. 


SCHOOL FOR ANGLERS 

The Highlands of Scotland arc 
wonderful for fishing, but so little 
are they visited that the Scottish 
Council tor Physical Recreation 
have plaps for attracting anglers. : 

Four onc-wcek courses on 
salmon and trout fishing are to 
be held from April 14 to May 12 
at Grantowrij Moray. 

Would-be anglers will be given 
advice on tackle, methods of lur¬ 
ing fish, spots where salmon and' 
trout may be caught, and the 
handling of boats. 


FOR SERVICES 
TO WALES 

Sir Ifan , ab Owen Edwards, 
founder of the Welsh League of 
Youth, has been awarded the 
medal of the Honourable Society 
of Cymmrodorion. 

This medal was instituted in 
1883 and has since been awarded 
33 times. It is regarded as the 
outstanding , distinction which 
Wales can confer for services in 
the field of Art, Literature, and 
Science. 

On one side arc the words: 
“For promoting the love of 
Literature, Science, and Art in 
Wales.” On the other side, 
beneath the emblem of the Star of 
Arthur, is a Welsh in.scription 
which means “Wales and all that 
is great, wise, and holy.” 


BUDDHIST RELICS 
GO HOME 

The relics of nine Buddhist 
saints who preached in Ceylon 
2200 years ago have been returned 
by Britain to their homeland. 
They were discovered in central 
India in 1851 by Sir George Cun¬ 
ningham, an archaeologist, and 
were eventually sent to the British 
Museum. 

Not long ago the Museum 
presented them to Mrs. Pandit, 
Indian High Commissioner, and 
she has now given them to Mr. 
Nehru in New Delhi. He said their 
return was particularly welcome in 
the 2500th anniversary year of 
Buddha’s enlightenment. 

The sacred relics are now to be 
sent back to Ceylon for safe 
keeping. 


SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

are available 
specially written to 
prepare children for 



^AoPJlSSiP/ 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

^ FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7^ to 13^. 

Please state age of child and approximate date of examination. 

"A COURSES based upon the results of these tests. 

, Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, CIVIL SERVICE-* 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, COMMERCIAL and TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 

Write'for prospectus, giving full details to; The Registrar ' • 

MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C.5), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 
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RADIO AND TV 




LONDON’S GREAT NEW 
TV: STATION 


'J'lm opening of the BBC’s new 
■ London television station at 
Crystal Palace a fortnight ago was 
a more significant milestone, in 
British television 
history, than many 
p e P p i e , realise. It 
meant the, closing 
down of the fampiis 
Alexandra Palace 
transmitter, . which 
began the world’s first 
regular high definition 
TV' service in 
November 1936. 

Alexandra Palace 
must be the first TV 
station in , the world 
to close down because 
it had become out-of- 
date. Such is the 
honourable lot of the 
pioneer. 

■ The new station, 
which includes all the 
latest technical 
developments, has 
justified the B B C’s 
hopes with the excel¬ 
lent quality ' of its 
pictures, resulting in 
better viewing and 
greater reliability. 

Although the Crystal. Palace 
aerial is on a temporary 250-foot 
mast, ■ the vision transmitter 
radiates 60 kilowatts, compared 
with 34 ■ kW from Alexandra 


Palace. Next summer the power 
will be stepped up to 120 kW, and 
when the final aerial is completed 
before the end of 1957, the maxi¬ 


Thc unfinished T V mast at Crystal Palace 


mum power of 200 kW will be 
used. 

It is estimated tliis will'bring 
another 1,200,000 people within 
reach of the London station. 




Roaming the dales 

]yj[ANY people regard the Derby¬ 
shire Dales as mountain 
country in miniature. Certainly 
they have a character of their 
own, which should be clearly re¬ 
vealed in BBC Children’s T V this 
Thursday. 

That they abound in wild life 
was discovered by A. Faulkner 
Taylor, head of an industrial film 
unit. For the past few months- 
filming has also been his hobby as 
he roamed the limestone valleys, 
getting close-up piclurcs of the 
creatures there. His film will be 
introduced by Peter Scott. 

Television in chnvch 

Jpnw programmes in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s T V have aroused more 
widespread interest than Jesus of 
Nazareth, the play cycle by Joy 
Harington which concluded on 
Easter Day. Now, I hear, the 
BBC is considering a revival of 
the series in the autumn. 

Television sets were installed in 
a number of churches and parish 
halls so that children couid watch 
after Sunday School. At St. 
B.arnabas’ Church, Hadicigh, near 
Southend, Mr. F. Benson lent a 
projector TV set. At Callington. 
near Launceston in Cornwall, the 
Rev. H. A. Crump persuaded 
viewing members of his West End 
Methodist Church to throw open 
their doors to .children. Evensong 
v.ias delayed 15 minutes at New 
Mills Parish Church, Derbyshire, 
to enable parishioners to sec the 
end of the programmes. 

The BBC received many rc- 
q nests for the series to be televised 
earlier to avoid clashing with 
Evening Service in couniry 
parishes, but rehearsal and other 
dilficidtics made this impossible. 

Roving broadcaster 

Jf you like a real globe-trotting 
programme, that roving 
Australian broadcaster Wilfrid 
Thomas is your man. At 10.30 
every Sunday morning in the Light 


Wilfrid Tlionins 


Prograimme he is now conibing 
through his tape recordings of the 
past four years . made in four 
Continents. 

He persuaded Zulus , to sing in 
Africa' and Maoris in New 
Zealand. The oddest-sounding in¬ 
struments accompanied folk music 
at Rapallo; . the loudest sounds 
came from Cossack .choirs at 
refugee camps in Germany. 

Ernest Thomson 


Even the cow seerhs to 
appreciate the high quality 
of the BROOKS Saddle as 
shown by this amusing 
„ photograph. , 

The saddle illustrated is the B.IS 
STANDARD. Retail price 32/6 .Black 
Enamel. 35/- Chromium Plated. Send 
now for illustrated leaflets of the full 
' , range.' 

ne Finmt Huddle iu tIsc Wurld 
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Ancient Egypt in modem London 

Tills mural, based on Ancient Egyptian carvings, can be seen 
at tlic new Egyptian State Tourist offices opened in London. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Matilda recognised 
as Queen 


APRIL 8, 1141. WINCHESTER 
—A Council, meeting here under 
the leadership of the Bishop of 
Winchester, Henry of Blois, today 
acknowledged the 39-year-oId 
Princess Matilda as “Lady of, 
England and Normandy.” That is 
the title designed for her 15 years 
ago by her father. King Henry of 
England. 

She is now, in all but name. 
Queen of England, and it is under¬ 
stood that she might herself soon 
assume that title. 

In 1126 her father made his 
barons.and bishops swear that if 
he died without a son they would 
acknowledge her as “Lady of 
England and Normandy,” but 


when he died in 1135 the nobles 
of England chose her cousin, 
Stephen, grandson of King 
William I, as King. 

Since that time Matilda has been 
ciiiiming the Throne of England, 
and when she landed at Arundel 
in 1139 she speedily won the sup¬ 
port of the West Country in her 
carnpaign for the Throne. 

Some eight weeks ago King 
Stephen was brought captive to 
her feet. She sent him olT in 
chains to Bristol Castle and began 
her triumphal progress to Win¬ 
chester. 

(Matilda was soon driven from 
power, hut her son becaiiie Kins 
Henry. H.) 


Three cabs prevent riots 


APRIL 10, 1848. LONDON— 
Three cabs quietly crossing 
’Vauxhall Bridge to Westminster 
today^i'iut an end to a dangerous 
situation which many people had 
fearcd’’might lead to riots. 

The cabs carried a petition to 
Parliament presented by the 
Chartists—a reform party which 
has drawn up a People’s Charter. 

It had been planned that this 
petition should be paraded through 
the streets by the London mob to 
the Houses of Parliament, and the 
Government had feared scenes of 
violence similar to those witnessed • 
at. Chartist demonstrations in 
Manchester and Glasgow. 

To prevent this the Government 
took extraordinary precautions. . 


Large bodies of troops were 
assembled at strategic points. 
Cannon were planted at West¬ 
minster Bridge and all important 
public offices were garrisoned. 

The feeling of imminent danger 
mounted throughout London dur¬ 
ing the day when the Chartists 

assembled on Kennington 

Common, 

But belter counsels prevailed. 
The gathering learned that they 
would not be allowed to cross the 
bridges to Westminster in force, 
and eventually the petition to 
Parliament, with two million 

■signatures, was carried by the 
leaders in three cabs , across 

Vauxhall Bridge. By four o’clock 
London looked peaceful again. 


Abraham Lincoln shot 


APRIL 14; 1865. NEW YORK 
—Mr. Abraham Lincoln, 56-year- 
old President of the United States 
of America, was wounded by an 
assassin this evening while sitting 
in a private box at Ford’s Theatre. 
Late tonight no hopes were held 
of his recovery. 

The assassin entered the box by ■ 
a door behind the President and 
fired a shot into the back of his 
head. He then leaped on to the ■ 
stage, brandished a large knife, 
and in the panic escaped. 


The assassin is stated'to be an 
actor, John Wilkes Booth, and he 
is known to be fanatical in his 
■hatred of the northern States of 
the U.S.A. ■ ■ 

President Abraham Lincoln led 
the North . to victory in, the 
American Civil War, a victory 
conipleted only five days ago when 
GeneraLLee surrendered. 

(President Lincoln died soon 
after seven o’clock next inornins. 
Booth was traced on 26 April and 
shot when refusing to surrender.,I 
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DAVY CROCKETT, KING OF 
THE WILD FRONTIER 


’PJavv Crockett has long been a hero to American boys, and he 
may well become a hero to boys on this side of the Atlantic as 
well. Tens of thousands of boys must be familiar with The Ballad of 
Davy Crockett, so attractively recorded by. Bill Hayes; and 
thousands more are becoming familiar with his story as a result of 

the fdm Davy Crockett, in which 
the title role is played by Fess 
Parker, a. most likeable .young 
actor who is new to films! 

The important point about Davy 
Crockett, the thing that makes him 
a really great man, is that he not 
only fought Indians' but also tried 
to be fair to them, so that they 
grew to respect and trust him. 

TOMAHAWK DUEL 
The first part of the film shows 
him in his early .days, when he 
was a great hunter and a leader of 
the settlers against the Indians. We 
see an occasion when he and his 
friend George Russel rescue a 

Major, at the head of an Army 

expedition, from an Indian 

ambush. If the Major had 

listened to Davy’s advice all would 
have been well—but he refused to 
listen. 

Later, Davy defeats Indian 
Chief Red Stick in an exciting 

hand - to - hand duel 
with tomahawks, and 
as a result there is a 
peace treaty between 
the Indians and the 
settlers. 

. By this time he has 
become so famous as 
a leader that he is 
elected to Congress, 
there to become 
equally famous as a 
speaker in a rough, 
humorous way. (We 
have already heard 
him say things like 
“ not prezackly ” and 
“There’s nothin’ so 
absotooly unrcsistible 
as agood old- 

Davy is asked to stand for Congress by his fashioned grin,’’, and 

old Army leader. Andrew Jackson even when making a 


Davy Crockett (Fess Parker) and 
his lifelong friend George Russel 
(Buddy IT.bsenV 


public speech in Congress he 
speaks in the same way.) 

“Be sure you’re right and then 
go ahead ’’ is Davy Crockett’s 
motto—a good motto for any 
politician. But his honest forth¬ 
rightness and determination to let 
the Indians have their rights leads 
to his downfall in Congress. 

This championship of the 
Indians docs not fit in with the 
plans of President Andrew 
Jackson. He arranges for Davy 
to go on a goodwill tour so that 
during his absence a Bill can be 
put through Congress to rob 
Indians of certain rights. Just in 
time Davy learns of this move, 
and, returning to Washington, 
opposes the Bill and thus sacrifices 
his political career. 

Always more at case in the 
open air, he sets out with his 
faithful friend George Russel for 
Texas, and his adventures there 
form the third part of the film. 
At this time Texas was not yet one 
of the United States, but was fight¬ 
ing for its independence against 
Mexico. We sec how Davy 
Crockett became one of the de¬ 
fenders of the Alamo. 

MOMENTOUS OCCASION 

J'he Alamo was an old Fran¬ 
ciscan mission converted into a 
fort, and the Siege of the Alamo 
is one of the most momentous 
occasions in American history. For 
12 days, in 1836, a little garrison 
of about 250 men—Texans and 
American sympathisers like Davy 
Crockett—^hcld out within its walls 
against a much greater force of 
Mexicans. 

It is a historical fact that not 
on,c of the defenders of the Alamo 
survived—and so Davy is killed at 
the end. A purple passage in one 
of his biographies states that “he 
fell with a dozen swords sheathed 
in his indomitable heart.” 

Certainly the film tells a most 
heroic and exciting story, and in 
addition there arc many splendid 
pictures of wild country and of the 
animals that Davy had to deal 
with in his earlier days. 


Davy Crockett the hunter in his coonskiii cap 


The plain-speaking Davy addressing a public meeting during his 


Red stick, the bloodlJiiisI} C liiel ol the Crttk Inui.uis 


Brandishing a tomahawk, the Indian Chief leads his braves on the war-path 
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HOW CAN WE 
HELP ? 

■‘CooNER or later somebody 
will get killed by a 
motor-car ...” 

That statement, astonishing 
to us now, was made at the 
beginning of the century by 
an alderman in the Midlands. 
What a grim understatement 
it has proved! Tens of 
thousands of people have lost 
their lives on the roads since 
then, and hundreds of 
thousands have been maimed. 

And the situation grows 
worse. Among the saddest 
items of news for a long time 
was that of the accident 
. figures for 1955. Altogether 
there were 267,922 casualties, 
nearly 30,000 more than in 
1954. 

It is a national tragedy, and 
not the least tragic aspect of 
this appalling toll of life is the 
seeming indifference to it of a 
large part of the nation. A 
plane crash in which fifty 
people are killed can draw 
universal attention and sym¬ 
pathy. Yet in our own 
country , alone last year, on 
our own roads, more than a 
hundred people were killed 
every week! 

What can we do to help? 
Constant vigilance and 
thought for others is the 
answer. Whether at the kerb, 
on a bicycle, or driving a car, 
no one can afford to be care¬ 
less or absent-minded for a 
single moment. 


HURRAH FOR GOLDEN 
DAYS TO COME 

^RICKET, according to Kipling, 
consists of “casting a ball 
at three straight sticks and de¬ 
fending the same with a fourth.” 

A simple explanation of our 
national game, no doubt, but 
hardly one which explains why 
so many of us are excited at 
the thought that the Australian 
cricketers are on their way—Ian 
Johnson, Ray Lindwall, Keith 
Miller, and the rest, all anxious 
to get to grips and try to. win 
back those Ashes, 

As the football season draws 
to a close our thoughts turn to 
the golden days ahead, days in 
the sun at Old Tralford and 
Lord’s. And those days are not 
far off. In two weeks’ time the 
Aussies will be here. Many of 
them are old friends, well aware 
of the warm welcome awaiting 
them. And those who have not 
played in this country before 
can be sure of an equally warm 
reception. 

We wish them all a happy 
journey across the seas and 
fair weather for their games on 
English turf. 



Fat cheque 

Tncome tax officials at Blantyre, 
Nyasalarid, had a surprise 
not long ago. They were ex¬ 
pecting a £12 cheque from a 
farmer, and it duly arrived— 
written on the flank of a live 
pig! 

The pig was sent to a bank, 
where a cashier applied a two¬ 
penny stamp and marked it 
“paid.” 


In memory of B-P 



Think on These Tilings 

J OHN THE Baptist was baptis¬ 
ing in the River Jordan and 
great crowds came to him “for 
the forgiveness of sins.” 

Jesus left His humble home at 
Nazareth and came to be bap¬ 
tised by John. Jesus was with¬ 
out any sin, but He came to 
John because He wished, in 
order to help us, to be in all 
things like us. 

The way of Jesus was to be 
the way of the Cross, the path of 
suffering by which He was to 
win forgiveness of sins for all 
mankind. 

Jesus knew Himself to be the 
Son of God and He well knew 
the task laid upon Him to be the 
Saviour of all. O. R. C. 


The Boy Scouts International 
Bureau has presented this 
stained-glass window to Gilwcll 
Park, the great Scout training 
centre in Epping Forest. It 
displays Lis coat of arms and 
the Bureau’s badge. 

Eloquent silence 

■pROM Tokyo comes this story 
of an uproar in the Japanese 
Parliament caused by a yawn. 

While making a speech, one 
of the Deputies suddenly turned 
to a neighbour and exclaimed: 
“Please don’t go to sleep, wake 
up and listen to me!” 

The answer he received was a 
wide yawn. Immediately there 
were shouts of indignation, and 
it was some time before order 
could be restored in the House. 

No wonder that yawning is 
considered rude all over the 
world ; even when silent it can 
be a most eloquent expression of 
contempt. 


l&Mv 

OUR HOMELAND 


Tlic W c.^L GatOy piirt of ilic uKl 
city walls at Canterbury, Kent 


Thirty Years Ago 

from the Children's Newspaper, 
April 10, 1926 

A GOOD deal has been heard 
about the slump in the 
value of big houses, which 
people do not want because they 
cannot get servants for them. 
But we do not often find the 
sort of thing that has just hap¬ 
pened in Berwickshire. 

One of the finest buildings in 
that county was Langton House, 
a palatial building, with im¬ 
mensely thick walls. 

But, as the fashion for big 
houses can no longer be sus¬ 
tained, the owner of Langton set 
the housebreakers to work, and 
they took the root oil and re¬ 
moved the fittings. 

But the roofless mansion still 
stood, and the owner put it up 
to public auction.. It fetched 
fifteen shillings. 


THEY SAY ... 

TJappiness has to be won. It 
is not something that can 
be purchased by money. It can¬ 
not be won in a sweepstake. 

A Lanark minister 

P'ducation does not begin at 
the age of five and end 
when a child leaves a secondary 
school. It is something that is 
with us for the whole of our 
lives. 

Parliamentary Secretary 
Ministry of Education 

T hate acting. It’s worse than 
going to the dentist. 

Film actor Ray Milland 

'T'he hardest week’s work I 
have ever done in the 
Commons has never left me so 
tired as an ordinary week’s work 
as a teacher. 

Mr. Chuter Ede 


Next.Week^ 
irthdays 

April 15 

Henry James (1843-1916). 
Anglo-American novelist. He 
passed the greater part of his life 
in England—he lived for many 
years at Rye—and became a 
naturalised British subject the 
year before his death. A master 
of character rather than plot, he 
was particularly interested in 
drawing the contrast between the 
New World and Europe. 


April 16 

Princess 


mark (1940). 


Margrethe of Den- 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. What is a bloater? 

2. What is the Gulf Stream? 

3. The word “carbuncle” 

has two meanings. 
What arc they? 

4. What are the correct 

names for the fore¬ 
part and back part of 
a ship? 

5. What is the name of 

Scotland’s smallest 
county?' 

6. What is cork? 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

'T'he little stream, glittering in 
the morning sunlight, winds 
its way across the pasture and 
into the pond. 

Exciting events take place in 
this pond every Spring, and to¬ 
day, seeing both frog spawn and 
toad spawn in the water, we re¬ 
call how in the fine weather of 
mid-March both frogs and toads 
were noticed by the stream and 
the pond. After their hiberna¬ 
tion in damp soil (the frogs 
probably in the mud under the 
pond), the season of mating and 
egg-laying had begun. 

By now the newts, too, have 
started to lay eggs in the pond. 
One to three of their eggs are 
gummed against water-plant 
leaves, which arc folded over 
therh and also gummed. 

So the newts’ eggs are not 
easy to notice, but you cannot 
miss jelly-tubes dotted with dark 
eggs which arc strung over 
plants in the water. These are 
the toads’ eggs. The spawn of 
the frogs is in irregular masses. 

Any day one may now see the 
frog-tadpoles, small round blobs 
with mouth and eyes and a big 
tail. C. D. D. 





Until 1953 the 
Danish con¬ 
stitution only 
allowed a 
male sove¬ 
reign. Then 
its laws were 
changed and 
nowthe Prin¬ 
cess is Heir 
Ap p a rent. 
She attended 
a day school 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Charles Dickens wrote: 
There is success in all honest 
endeavour, and there is some 
victory gained in every gallant 
struggle that is made. 


in Copenhagen for some time 
but is now at a boarding school 
in England. 

April 17 

J. Pierpont Morgan (1837- 
1913). American financier who 
spent vast sums in collecting 
works of art and valuable books 
which were eventually given to 
the nation by his son. 

April 18 

G. H. Lewes (1817-1878) 
Philosopher, journalist, and 
author of a famous life of 
Goethe. Founded The Fort¬ 
nightly Review. He inspired 
much of the finest work of 
George Eliot, the novelist, whose 
first novel was not published 
until she was forty. 

April 19 

NcviIlCoghill(1899). Oxford 
Don. Expert on Chaucer, Lang- 
land, and Shakespeare. Outside 
the University he is well known 
through his radio talks. 

April 20 

Donald Wolfit (1902). Actor 
Manager. He htfk been respon¬ 
sible for taking touring com¬ 
panies all over the world. During 
the Battle of Britain he presented 
lunch-time Shakespeare in Lon¬ 
don and later gave many fine 
wartime performances both in 
London and to H.M. Forces 
abroad. He excels in the most 
exacting roles, such as Lear and 
Tamburlaine. 

April 21 

Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855). 
Eldest of the three literary sisters 
who lived in 
t h e austere 
parsonage of 
the Y o r k- 
shire village 
of Haworth. 
Jane Eyre, 
her first 
novel, was 
revolution¬ 
ary, for, like 

___t h c author, 

the heroine was small and plain 
—a real human being, quite un¬ 
like the simpering pretty misses 
fashionable in novels till then. 
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In the Counlry with THE HUT MAN 


NARROW ESCAPE OF 
A WATER VOIE 



Laughs in the making 

In a factory at Wandsworth, London, an artist re])aint3 
one of tlic carnival heads which made people laugh at fair- 
time. The factory is often full of strange noises as carnival 
and fun-fair tricks arc tried out. 


LINCOLN'S OLD HOME AS 
HE KNEW IT 


JosT below Rocky Hillside my 
, Hut Country burn widens out 
where it enters Round Pond. All 
the way from the moor it laughs 
and ripples over pebbles, a series 
of little waterfalls and brown pools, 
but here it becomes quite deep 
and silent. 

This is Vole Creek, where a 
colony of those engaging little 
creatures, the water voles, have 
honeycombed the banks with their 
tunnels. To my farmer neighbours 
they are water rats, a name that is 
a libel on this inoffensive and 
scrupulously clean pond-dwelleri 
There is no such mammal as’ a 
.water rat, nor does water vole 



Water Vole on the bank 


jysemble a rat; ho is quite different 
in his coat of russet brown, his 
blunt head with its tiny ears, and 
his short tail. 

Kenneth Grahame made a mis¬ 
take in his Wind in the Willows 
when he wrote of a water rat, for 
“Ratty” is so obviously a water 
vole! 

When heavy rains flood my little 
burn and rising water fills their 
burrows, the community at Vole 
Creek is forced to camp out . . . 
much, I admit, to my delight. 

Sitting under the overhanging 
alders, I watch the voles building 
floating rafts among the iris 
leaves, towing , twigs and reeds 
across the surface, squabbling for ' 
the' most desirable sites, and on 
these raft foundations , erecting 
weather-tight little homes of 


STAMP AIBCM 


grasses and withered leaves and 
moss. 

But my most exciting experience 
with Water Vole occurred, not at 
his creek, but several yards up¬ 
stream, where the water rippled 
from Minnow Pool. 

I was sitting alone on the bank 
one warm afternoon, entirely 
screened, watching the water and 
waiting for something to happen, 
when I noticed a water vole, sit¬ 
ting on a flat stone on the opposite 
bank, just a few feet away. 

AN ENEMY APPEARS 

He had been there for some time 
—his fur was quite dry—and no 
sooper had I discovered him than 
exciting things began to happen. 
From, farther upstream came a 
single hoarse croak, and a heron 
appeared round a promontory of 
the bank. He waded down the 
middle of the burn, his long legs 
striding slowly and carefully, his 
equally long heck turning his head 
this way and that while his all- 
seeing eyes examined the banks. 

I cowered under my screen-of 
broom and glanced at Water Vole. 
He was still sunning himself on the 
stone; but when Heron rounded 
the next bend the little animal saw 
him and, losing' his head, did the 
most foolish thing. Instead of 
diving and heading for the safety 
of his creek he jumped to the bank 
and tried to crowd into a little hole 
from which a pebble may have 
fallen; a hole so small that it took 
only Vole's head and shoulders, 
leaving his body and hindquarters 
fully exposed. But there he 
rethained. 

DISCOVERED 

On came Heron till he was 
standing just in front of me. He 
looked in my direetion but did not 
sec me; then he looked towards 
Vole, and I knew he had dis¬ 
covered the pathetic little refugee. 
His long neck drew back in the 
graceful bend that sends his sharp 
bill streaking down with the force 
of a pickaxe. If that blow had 
landed the community at Vole 
Creek would have been reduced by 
one member. 

1 know that herons must eat 


voles, but wc always feel a sym¬ 
pathy for the' weaker side, and 
hafdly realising I was doing it I 
pushed my heel against a'boulder 
on the bank edge. Over it went 
with a sounding splash, Up went 
Heron’s head and out went his 
enormous wings as, with another 
guttural bark, he rose into the air 
with drops of water falling from 
his legs to my upturned face. It 
was a thrilling moment! 

When he had disappeared in the 
direction of Round Pond 1 looked 
across the burn. There was Water 
Vole, still protruding from the 
hole! Wading over, I put my hand 
under him and brought him out. 
but he was too terrified to do more 
than cower and shiver, in my 
cupped palm. I felt his whiskers 
tickling my finger tips! So 1 took 
him along to his creek, stooped 
down, and placed my hand in the 
water. 

SUBMERGED BURROW 
Immediately Vole found himself 
floating there was a plop, a great 
bubble was left shining on the sur¬ 
face, and there was the adventurer 
swimming, swimming, swimming 
underwater, greyed with the air 
adhering to his fur, a long trail of 
air-bubbles in his wake, to dis¬ 
appear inside the submerged en¬ 
trance of a burrow. 

His own burrow, or a com¬ 
panion’s? I do not know, and I 
am confident Vole did not care! 


INVASION OF AMERICA 

Residents of several towns in 
New York State were startled the 
other morning to find that there 
had been a British invasion during 
the night. 

Union Jacks were flying above 
their schools, and pinned to the 
fiagstaffs were ' proclamations 
announcing that the territory had 
been reclaimed for the British 
Crown in the name of King 
George III. 

Inquiries revealed the invaders 
had come from just across the 
Canadian border; they were, in 
fact, students from Queen’s Uni¬ 
versity at Kingston, Ontario. 


MAMMOTH BONES 

Workmen digging a deep trench 
in the Ukraine city of Kharkov 
have found the bones of a 
mammoth, one of the biggest of 
prehistoric monsters, and rather 
like a huge elephant. Some idea 
of its size can be gained from the 
fact that the hip bone is nearly 
four feet long. 


Abraham Lincoln’s old home at 
Springfield, Illinois—the home he 
left when he became President of 
the United States—is once again 
restored as he knew it. Great 
crowds were there not long ago 
on the anniversary of his birthday, 
and wandered through the rooms 
Lincoln knew and loved. 

When Lincoln moved to the 
White House in 1861 he let the 
house at Springfield and held an 
auction of most of the furniture. 
Much of it was bought, in single 
pieces and kept tenaciously in 
private hands. But in recent years 
the hunt for Lincoln’s furniture has 
been nation-wide. Museums,, gal¬ 
leries, private collections and furni¬ 
ture dealers have all helped. 

So once more in its place in the 
parlour at Springfield is the seven- 
foot sofa on which the six foot 
three Lincoln could rest comfort¬ 
ably. His rocking chair is homo 
again, too, as well as Mrs. 
Lincoln’s favourite chair. Lincoln’s 
shaving mirror, his desk and wash- 
stand have all come home to 
Springfield. 

In the dining-room are the 
walnut drop-leaf table and cane- 
seated chairs used by the Lincoln 
family, and on the table is the kind 


of china and glass they knew. For 
bits of broken china and glass were 
found in the backyard and identi¬ 
cal glasses and cups were traced. 

The wallpaper and the curtains 
arc exact replicas of the decora¬ 
tions Mrs. Lincoln chose for the 
home where she lived ford? years. 

One Springfield shop was able to 
find a bill sent to the Lincolns in 
1859 for four pounds of candles 
delivered every month, which sug¬ 
gests that candle-light was chiefly 
used for his home. This is especi¬ 
ally interesting as the Springfield 
home will be open at night on 
special occasions for visitors to see 
it just as Lincoln knew it when, in 
the evening, he stretched out his 
long legs on the sofa and discussed 
politics with some of his Spring- 
field friends. 


CHEAP CURRENT 

More electricity is used, home 
for home, in the city of Salisbury, 
capital of Rhodesia, than in those 
of any other city in the world. In 
fact, more than three times as 
much is used there for domestic 
purposes as the average in the 
United States. Current is a good 
deal cheaper than in Britain. 



THE NYASALAND STAMP ON THE LEFT SHOWS A SOLDIER 
OF THE KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES. BUT IT WAS WITHDRAWN 
IN RESPONSE TO PUBLIC OPINION, WHICH CLAIMED THAT 
THE PORTRAIT DID NOT DO JUSTICE TO THIS FINE CORPS. 

IT WAS REPLACED BY A LEOPARD, THE COUNTRY’S SYMBOL. 


SmAPOR£*$ ANNWeRSARY 



ON APRIL THE FIRST SINGAPORE COMPLETED TEN 
YEARS AS A SEPARATE CROWN COLONY. SINCE 1946 
SHE HAS ISSUED HER OWN STAMPS. LIKE THE ONE 
ON THE RIGHT. PREVIOUSLY,SHE USED THE STAMPS 
OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.WHICH DURING 
THE 0CCUPATI0N(l942-45) WERE OVERPRINTED 
DAI NIPPON -GREAT JAPAN. 




TWOPENNY WHALB 

FROM SETTLEMENTS BUILT BY WHALERS 
GREW THE DISTRICT OF SOUTHLAND AND 
ITS CHIEF TOWN,INVERCARGILL, WHICH 
HAS BEEN CELEBRATING ITS CENTENARY. 
THIS 29 COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 
EMPHASISES THE DANGERS FACED BY 
THOSE SEAMEN IN THEIR ROWING BOATS. 
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ITU'S IS THE STRWfiHT BW THAT Flttsh bdcks 

CONFROHTEli BOWLERS VEARS A^iO.THE BAT 6? —^ 

ARTHUR SHREWSBURY 

, — MTTSi ANbeNSLANO-, , 

The cehteharv of whose birth falls on April ii. 

AT THB practice NETS M mzMTHUH placep a soim 
smaem upon each stuiapjhe pkize tp <so th aw 
youNd samsK two coulo beat the bat ano hit the 

UllCHET. THE OFPEH HEMAWEO CPEH FOH A MONTH.BUT 
None OFTHESOVSHEIdNS WAS WON. 

SHREwssuev, WHO Took 
PART IH FOUR tours OF 

Australia, oieoTRAeiaLi'i' 

IH iqoB.His Notts. Somraoe, 

ALFRED SHAW, 

tilEb IN 1^07 AnB this 
I3R6AT BOWLER'S LAST WISH 
'WASToBEBUBIEO “INITHIN 
BOWLlNfiblSTAHCE 
OF ARTHUR " 

AT dEOmd 
/NOTTS.) — A 
WISH THAT WAS 
dRANTea 






(924- 

ARTHUR BRIDfiETT, 

WHO HAB LEFT 
SUNBERLANB TWELVE 
VEARS BEFORE, 

RETURNEBTO / 
LEAGUE FOOTBALL 
WITH PORT VALE... 


THESAfAEVEAR 
kLANCKESTER CITV'S 
BILLY WEREBITH 
PLAYEb HIS LAST 
cupTie atthe 
alse of 49 — 

ANB NEWCASTLE 
WON The CUP 
WITH TWO SACHS 
(HAMASON ANb 
, . HUOSPSTH) 

Whose A<ses ToiAaEB wore 

THAN go YEARS 


HOME COMFORTS AND DISCOMFORTS 200 YEARS AOO 


HOCKTIDE AT 
HUNGERFORD 

The festival of Hoqktide on the 
Monday and Tuesday following 
Easter Week now survives only 
at the little Berkshire town ' of 
Hungerford. 

The Town Crier opens the fes¬ 
tivities with a blast on John of 
Gaunt’s horn, so-called because the 
original one was given to the town 
by “old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster,” the fourth 
son of Edward III. 

The Hocktide Court meets and 
appoints various officials, including 
the water bailiff, the ale tasters, and 
the hayward. Tything men, or 
“tutti men” (originally a kind of 
local policemen), V carrying poles 
decorated with wild flowers, have 
the right to collect a penny toll 
from all the inhabitants of the 
town, or—where it is not paid-^to 
claim a kiss from every woman in 
the house. 

On Mock Monday, a “watercress 
supper” is held, and on Tuesday 
the High Constable gives a 
lunclicon, when pennies and 
oranges arc thrown into the street 
for the children to scramble 
happily after. 

nylonTnstead 

OF STEEL 

Nylon is a plastic which is find¬ 
ing many new applications, in 
stance, been ■ found possible to 
many hew forms It has, for in¬ 
stance, been found possible to make 
it so strong that nylon ball hearings 
for machinery are already in use, 
replacing the hardened stedl balls 
that have been in; use .for three- 
quarters of a century. 

It is now claimed that this steel- 
hard type of nylon, a material so 
far regarded as ideal for ladies’ 
stockings, is likely to be used in 
the construction of engines for cars 
and aeroplanes. In addition to its 
great strength and resilience, it has 
the advantage of weighing very 
little. • ■ 


Old-time remedies often sound 
worse than the ills they were 
supposed to cure. A nice cup of 
cockroach tea, for instance, was 
considered a cure for kidney com¬ 
plaints in tlie 18th century. And 
for a cough you were recom¬ 
mended to take “a compound of 
crab’s eyes, burnt sponge, cuttle¬ 
fish bone, viper’s flesh, and a tinc¬ 
ture of wood-lice and tar.” 

Such queer remedies arc among 
many facets of bygone home life 
described in Rosamund dayne- 
Powell’s delightful new book. 
Housekeeping in the 18th Century 
.(John Murray, 18s.). 

The author has studied that cen¬ 
tury closely and she gives a 
balanced picture of days when 
ignorance and callous cruelty often 
went hand in hand with generosity 
and a friendly spirit. 

Wc are given a glimpse-of a 
farmhouse where a Christmas party 
is in progress and, according to an 
old writer, “ihasters and servants, 
rich and poor, humble and lofty, 
all mingle together without 
restraint.” The supper table 
groaned with “raised and mince 
pies, all sorts of tarts and all 
cold, except the welcomes and 


entreaties, with cream, ale, etc., in 
abundance; in the midst of all a 
large goose pic which seems to say 
■ cut and come in.’ ’’ 

A time of shameful intem¬ 
perance, the 18th century also saw 
tea, coffee, and chocolate become 
popular beverages. “The days 
were gone by,” writes Mrs. Bayne- 
Powell, “when people boiled tea 
leaves ;md ate them as a vegetable 
witli roast meat, admitting that 
they had a peculiar flavour and 
that on the whole cabbage was 
I)rcfcrable.” 

Rich and poor alike suffered 
from lack of sanitation'. In London 
tlic Thames was a common refuse 
dump. “The stench was so horrible 
tliat the windows of the House of 
Commons were kept shut all the 
year round ...” 

On tlie other hand, the well-to- 


MORE WATER FOR SOFIA 

A vast scheme now under'way 
in Bulgaria will irrigate 655,000 
acres of the Sofia Plain. It pro¬ 
vides for a dam, seven miles of 
tunnels, three power stations, and 
a navigable canal through the 
capital, Sofia, as well as a net¬ 
work of irrigation canals. 


do lived in gracious houses and 
surrounded themselves with beauti¬ 
ful furniture, ornaments, and pic¬ 
tures. They admired embroidery, 
and . nearly ail girls worked 
samplers. Many examples of them 
have come down to us, and wc can 
marvel at the painstaking work, 
the tiny stitclies, the leopards and 
lions, the portraits of reigning 
mbnarchs, 

Mrs. Baync-Powell also , lias 
many inteicsting things to tcJI us 
about servants. “There was more 
friendliness and companionship 
between employer and servant in 
the cigiitcentli than in the follow¬ 
ing century.” .she writes. The 
domestics were by no means ail of 
the faiihrul family retainer type; 
there were frequent changes in big 
households. Some, however, stayed 
in the same place all their lives. 

These arc just a few sidelights on 
life in the 18th century'as related 
by Mrs. Bayne-Powcll. 'Other 
cliapters deal with interior decora¬ 
tions, heating and lighting, money 
and taxation, superstition and 
custom. Written in a lively style, 
her book will be enjoyed by all 
who have a lively interest in the 
way their ancestors lived. 
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AMERICAN GIFT 
TO OXFORD 

Great generosity has been 
shown by Dr. James Osborn of 
Yale University in giving Oxford’s 
Bodleian Library an Elizabethan 
manuscript bought by him at a 
London book auction for £390. 

Some 90,000 words long, the 
manuscript was written in 1576 by 
Thomas Whythorne, a little- 
known musician. It is one of the 
earliest known autobiographies in 
English, and its existence was 
previously unknown. 

At the auction Dr. Osborn out¬ 
bid the Bodleian Library. Then a 
Board of Trade committee de¬ 
cided that the manuscript must 
stay in England as a national 
treasure. 

In such cases some national 
collection usually makes an offer 
for the treasure. But Dr. Osborn 
did not wait for this; he gave his 
precious find to the Bodleian! 

■ The Whythorne autobiography 
sheds new light on Elizabethan 
literature as well as on 16th-cen- 
tiiry music, and Dr, Osborn is pre¬ 
paring a copy for publication. 


NEW AIR TERMINAL 

Work has now been started on 
a new main airline terminal at 
Earl’s Court. It is 35 minutes or 
so from London .Airport to which 
it is being connected by a new 
highway. 

To begin with a huge concrete 
platform, 75,000 square feet in 
area and weighing 3500 tons, is to 
be built some 20 feet above the 
Underground tracks, just east of 
Earl's Court Station. It'will be 
supported on 80 steel columns, will 
carry temporary buildings, and 
will bo opened in September 1957, 

The site will later be extended 
to cover the whole triangular 
space, now occupied by sidings, 
between Earl's Court, Gloucester 
Road, and High Street Kensington 
stations, and will have permanent 
buildings, including shops, a base¬ 
ment car park, and possibly a 
cinema. 


THE LION OF ST MARK—^new picture-version of G. A. Heiity’s thrilling story (.9) 


THE STORY SO FAR—Francis, an English merchant’s 
son in 14th-century Venice, incurred unscrupulous Rug¬ 
giero’s hatred through thwarting his scheme for marrying 


the rich Signor Polani’s daughter by force. Ruggiero turned 
pirate, captured Francis, and sailed for Corfu, where the 
Polanis were staying. There Francis escaped from the 


pirate ship and called at a cottage to ask the way to 
Polanis’ residence. His sudden appearance nearly startled 
the peasant family out of their wits. 



Francis overcame the cottagers’ fear of him by 
explaining that he must reach the Polanis’ 
villa without a moment’s delay, and he ofTered 
them a ducat if they would show him the way. 
The father sent his young son to guide the 
stranger. Francis was afraid he would not 
reach the house in time to warn the family 
of Ruggiero’s approach, and he urged speed, 
lie and the small boy ran all the way. 


At the house Francis pounded on the door. 
A servant opened it, then Signor Polani and 
his daughters appeared, astonished to sec their 
young English friend. Breathlessly Francis 
told them of their peril. “ Can we not defend 
the house, I have eight men,” said Polani. 
“ Ruggiero. has a hundred,” replied Francis, 
” and they may be here at any. moment.” 
Hastily the family and the servants left the house. 


They were still in the grounds when tlicy heard 
a banging on the door behind them. When 
they Were about two miles away, they sa^^^ tlie 
villa in a mass of flames. The servants cried 
out in fury at Ruggiero’s villainy, but Polani 
assured them they should not be the poorer 
■for the loss of their belongings. Then the little 
party hurried to the port on the other side of 
the island, where the Governor of Corfu lived. 


They roused the Governor, who at once ordered 
tlie bell to be rung to summon the citizens to 
arms. He sent one party overland to attack 
the pirates and then, with Polani and Francis, 
went to the harbour and boarded a galley. He 
ordered this and two other vessels to prepare 
to leave immediately. Ilis idea was to sail round 
the island and cut off the marauders’ escape 
when they took to their ship. 


Can Ruggiero and his bandits escape this two-fold attack ? See next week’s instalment 
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BLUE JOHN SECRET 


■by Garry Hogg' 


THE STORY SO FAR 

My sister Nessa and I, and 
Bruce, our guardian, are staying 
in Derbyshire witlr friends of 
Bruce, Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow 
and their son John. John believes 
there is treasure hidden in one of 
the old lead mines and that we 
can get in by a back entrance. 
Later, in another Blue John mine, 
we encounter a man emerging 
from a tunnel, and John regards 
him with suspicion. We try to 
follow him but he gets awety in a 
car. Shortly afterwards Dick 
Brownlow takes me gliding, and 
we soar high into the air. 

31. “ Siiper-Wizard-Siipcr!” 

"Perhaps because he thought that 
it I looked out and down 
too much at first I might lose my 
nerve, Dick started talking to me 
about the strange dashboard in 
front of us. 

"Bank-and-turn indicator,” Dick 
said, pointing to one instrument. 
“Tells you how much tilt you are 
giving your sailplane and the 
speed of your turn. Useful when 
manoeuvring in cloud. That is the 
. variometer; gives you rate of 
climb ■ or ■ descent—essential for 
blind flying, of course. Another 
useful chap is the inclinometer, 
or cross-level. , Know what that 
might be for?” 

It was like a spirit-level, only 
curved,. and as I watched it the 
small Itubble in it began to drift 
sideways from its central position, 
first to the right, then to the left. I 
noticed that it moved exactly as 
Dick’s hand moved on the control- 
stick between his knees. 

Finding my voice 

“Gives you your angle to the 
horizon,” he said. “Handy in 
cloud or when the horizon is 
tricky. Now try watching thatTot 
at once! ” . . 

I tried to, but alt the needles 
and 'bubbles seemed to move in 
different ways. And no wonder, 
for Dick had swung the sailplane 
hard to the lefti 

“The thing that looks like a 
ear’s speedo.,” Dick’s voice vyas 
going on, “.that’s, the A.S.I.—air¬ 
speed indicator. The compass you 
have probably- spotted already. 
Some cars ■ have them, as a 
matter-” ' ,, •, . 

“Bruce has got one,” I said 
quickly. “A spherical one.” 

Dick grinned. “I know. T just 
wanted to find out whether you 
had left your voice behind at the 
take-off! ” 

Like another world 

: 1 was glad' my voice had been 
quite steady. Actually, I suppose 
I must have had a moment of 
fright at one point, but looking 
back on it afterwards, when I was 
comparing notes , with Nessa, I 
realised that it was right at the 
beginning, when the Perspex hood 
dropped over me and I felt I had 
been popped suddenly into another 
world. After that, things hap¬ 
pened too quickly for me to feel 
frightened. 


“Bank and turn,” Dick said, and 
moved the control-stick over and 
forward. 

The horizon ahead of us sud¬ 
denly tilted, but all I felt was a 
little pressure, as though I was 
suddenly heavier than I had been 
before. I have had this feeling on 
the Giant Coaster-at a fairground, 
and even when going up in a lift. 
This was more gradual, though. 
We swUng to the right—to star¬ 
board; Dick moved the control- 
stick again; bubbles slipped along 



“ Here they come, ” said Dick 

their various tubes; a needle 
quivered and became still again; 
the horizon levelled out, and now 
the high ridge from which we had 
taken off was on our right.. When 
I looked out next, over my left 
shoulder this time, the plain 
seemed mites farther below us than 
it had been before. 

After a few turns up and down 
alongside the ridge, Dick glanced 
at his watch and swung away from 
it. “Better give them fairway,” 
he said. . 

Neat timing 

In the -interest and novelty of 
everything I had forgotten all 
about Nessa! But Dick’s timing, 
was very neat. Hardly had we . 
swung away from the face of the 
ridge, well out above the' plain, 
than he swung round again till we 
were more or less facing the ridge, 
though .well away from it.' And 
suddenly, like an albatross with 
huge wings outspread, a second 
sailplane rose from the gliding- 
ground. I saw the thin cable, 
taut at first and then, as it was 
released, v^rilhing and coiling to 
the ground. It was Nessa and 
the C.F.I., airborne! 

“Can we go over to them?” I 
asked. 

Dick shook his head. “They are 
going to ridge-soar for a bit, first, 
to gain height—and incidentally to 
let Nessa get the feel of it., ■ Just 
as we did. Why?” 

“I would have liked to Call out 
to them,” I said. And then, as 
Dick did not say anything: “How 
do you mean, ridge-soar to gain 
height?” I asked. 

“You heard me mention the 
slope wind this morning, didn’t 
you?” Dick asked. “Well, that is 
the wind that-comes off the plain 


below to hit the Edge, on the top 
of which we have our gliding- 
ground. The wind can’t get 
through it, so it sweeps up, ex¬ 
actly like an enormous, but in¬ 
visible, wave pounding on a curved 
sea-wall. It comes up with tremend¬ 
ous power, and that is what gives 
the sailplane its first boost into 
the air after the winch has.cata¬ 
pulted it forward and the cable has 
been released. See?” 

l .saw, 1 had not realised it at 
first, but all the time we had been 
weaving backvyards and forwards 
along the ridge, parallel with it, we 
had been rising, rising, rising. And 
now the C.F.I. and Nessa were 
starting exactly the same opera¬ 
tion. They were still a good way 
below us, but they did seem to be 
gaining height with every turn 
they made along the ridge. A few 
more turns, and they would be as 
higli as we were. And it was at 
that thought that I became 
puzzled. 

Glider s best friend 

“How arc we managing to 
keep up, then, now that we have 
left the slope wind?” I asked Dick- 

“Thermals,” he answered briefly, 
and 1 was not much wiser. 

He pointed to the altimeter on 
the dashboard. “That is one 
instrument Bruce does not have in 
his sports car,. I imagine,” he said, 
laughing. “But it is an instrument 
no glider pilot can aflord to be 
without. It gives him his height 
above sea-level.” 

I “Thermals?” I repeated, in¬ 
sisting. 

"The long-distanee glider’s, best 
friend,” Dick answered. “Sorry, 
old chap. They are so familiar to 
us that one tends to thjnk every¬ 
body knows about them! But 
have you noticed that I have been 
careful to keep more or less above 
one or other of two of three spots 
on the plain below?. One is a 
cluster of corrugated-iron roofs 
over the outbuildings of a large' 
farm. Another -is a' fairly, newly 
ploughed field. And a third is 
that stretch of tarred main road.” 

“Landmarks?” I asked. 

Thermal hopping 

lie shook his head. “No. 
More important than that to me, 
since I know every inch of the 
ground we arc hovering over. 
They are what you might call 
‘ thermal-producers.’ You have 
heard of ‘Mr. Therm’—the little 
gas-llamc man? Therm means 
heat. A thermal is a column of 
hot air rising from some surface 
that is radiating the sun’s heat 
better than others. You learn to 
spot these, and hop from one to 
another, gaining—or at any rate 
not losing—height. Simple—once 
you know the trick!” 

1 think it was at that point that 
1 made up my mind, if ever I got 
the chance, 1 would go in for sail¬ 
planes! What fun it must be, 
hedge-hopping through the upper 
air, catching tliernials and slope 
winds, and drifting about, or,. 


when, conditions, were specially 
favourable, speeding about, 
silently, in a world all your own!' 

Here they come,” said Dick, 
and I realised that in the moments 
while 1 had been dreaming about 
the future, he and the C.F.I. had 
brought their sailplanes almost 
within hailing distance. I could 
sec Nessa, inside her spaceman's 
Perspex helmet, her face pink with 
’ excitement, mouthing things .at 
; me, though, of course, 1 couldn’t 
. hear a word of what she was 
saying. 

"I wish——” 1 began. And I, 
think Nessa must have begun to 
say exactly the same thing to the 

C.F.I. 

For as I spoke, Dick lifted the 
Perspex hood till it gaped a few 
inches on my side, and the C.F.I, 


did the same for Nessa. A gentle 
breeze came in, and I suddenly 
felt no longer cut ofl: from the rest 
of the world. 

' “Hallo, Ness!” I bawled out. 

“Hallo, Lance,” she called,back. 
“Isn’t this utterly super-wizard- 
super?” • 

I had just time to yell back: 
“Super-er than that!” when Dick 
shut down the Perspex hood over 
our heads. “Can’t afford to lose 
any more height,”, ho explained. 
“I-wouldn’t like to stall with you, 

■ first time up!” 

And with that the two sail¬ 
planes, their pilots working in 
unison, did a bank-and-turir away 
from one another in search of a 
; thermal each to enable them to 

■ regain that lost height. ' 

To be continued 



Life's always sweeferWirti 
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ORCHIDS FOR THE 
HUMMING BIRDS 


J^ARE orchids are now being 
grown . , by Mr. Harry 
Hemmings, the Zoo’s head- 
gardener, in a new greenhouse on 
the bank of the Regent’s Canal. 
They arc wanted for the humming¬ 
birds’ aviary. 

“The orchids are not only for 
show,” an official told me, “but 
also for the well-being of the 
birds, who frequently hover at 
them to sip the nectar. Our main 
reason for growing orchids, how¬ 
ever, is expense. Hitherto we 
have had to buy the orchids from 
local nurseries. 

“ Mr. Hemmings has so far been 
very successful with these rare 
plants and several grown by him 
have already gone into the aviary. 
Others will be put in as they come 
into bloom.” 

The humming-bird collection 
nov/ consists of ten birds, of which 


In good h.'iiids 



Harriet the hare was found in a 
field in SulVolk when only two 
days old and later presented to 
the London Zoo. Here she i.s 
seen with one of the Children’s 
Zoo lioslesscs. 

one—the Sun Gem, a minute 
creature weighing about one-sixth 
of an ounce—is by far the most 
valuable. The collection is being 
increased shortly by more speci¬ 
mens from Brazil. Because of 
their restlessness and liability to 
damage themselves in transit, the 
birds travel in light wicker cages, 
the sides and tops of which arc 
protected by a layer of muslin. 

Also coming from Brazil soon 
is a boll-bird, which will partner 
the male bird already in the Zoo. 
The bell-bird, who has been very 
“vocal” lately, has a cry which 
cannot be ignored, for it is the 
loudest in the bird house. It is a 
sharp, metallic—-and sometimes 
deafening—clang, reminiscent of a 
hammer striking a bell. 

“The species is not uncommon 
in the forests of Brazil,” the 
official said, “but the birds are not 
easy to catch,-and are seldom 
exported.” , , 

Springtime of course is “ baby 
time ” at the Zoo, and numerous 
births are now occurring in the 
Gardens,, One “happy event” for 
which Mr.. Oliver Jones, the 


curator of mammals, is hoping is 
a calf for the common hippos, 
Neville and Daisy. 

“We cannot be certain about 
this because Neville and Daisy arc 
adept at keeping their affairs to 
themselves,” said Mr. Jones. “But 
keepers have good grounds for 
their expectations. If a calf 
arrives, we hope the parents will 
have better luck with it than they 
had with the one born three years 
ago, which was drowned.” 

Meanwhile, Neville and Daisy, 
comfortably installed in their 
large sitting-room, dining alcove, 
and high-temperature swimming 
pool, are keeping their secret. The 
hippos, both of whom weigh about 
21 tons, came from Kenya in 
11)47. They are each thought to 
be about 15 years old. Their calf, 
if one arrives safely, should be the 
biggest Zoo baby seen in the 
Gardens for a long time. New¬ 
born hippos weigh up to 90 lb. 

A rare newcomer just lately is 
a red-necked grebe. The bird was 
picked up exhausted on a road in 
mid-Sussex and was turned over to 
the care of a' local bird-watcher, 
who put it in a basket and took it 
to the Zoo. “ We now have the 
grebe in special quarters behind 
the scenes at the Eastern Aviary,” 
an official told me. “Keepers 
have already got it to feed on fish 
and prawns. But we shall not keep 
the bird here very long, as grebes 
rarely do well in eaptivity. When 
it has fully reeovered, the bird will 
be taken outside London and 
released on a lake.” 

Craven Hill 


THE END OF A LINE 

One of Britain’s highest bi;anch 
railways, reaching nearly 1400 feet, 
has been closed after nearly three- 
quarters of a century’s service. It 
was the nine-mile line that twists 
and turns between Yelverton and 
Princetown on the edge of Dart¬ 
moor, and it had been losing 
money for many years. 

The last train must have been, 
one of the largest ever to run on 
the line; it consisted of two loco¬ 
motives and six coaches. Many of 
the 168 passengers returned to 
Yelverton on this “special,” which 
made various stops, collecting 
furniture and equipment from 
deserted buildings. 


NOT ON THE WARPATH 

Fourteen Red Indians walked 
down the gangway of the liner 
Empress of France when she 
berthed recently at Liverpool, In 
their feathered headdresses they 
attracted much attention.' Crees 
from the Indian Bay Reserve in 
Alberta, they were on their way 
to a Paris exhibition of modern 
Red Indian life. 


TALL STORY 

A new trawler, the Stefia Aquila, 
which had her trials at Hull re¬ 
cently, has been designed with her 
skipper-to-be in mind. He stands 
six-foot-three, so the wheelhouse 
is extra tall and the bunk in his 
cabin is seven feet long. 


The 01 lationai landwirtling Test 


NEW GLUBSIN® MTEa FRIDAJUNE I 


1068 Prizes Value £500 te be Won ... Three Age Groups 

Cpeciai. news for all schools and pupils taking part in the great C N Handwriting 
Test—and for those still wishing to enter ! Owing to the non-appearance of 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER for the past few weeks, many entrants have been unable 
to obtain their entry tokens, and the Editor has accordingly arranged to extend the 
competition into the Summer term—until Erlday, June 1. 

This new closing date will give schools ample time to obtain all the Entry Forms 
required, and pupils time to complete them, while allowing for the Easter holidays. 

Schools which have not already obtained their forms are invited to send for them on 
the application coupon below ; those already participating, but requiring further forms, 
can also use this coupon. Every attempt must be made on the special free Entry Form, 
supplies of which are issued only to schools, and sent post free. Full supplies are now 
available on request. 

The Test is open to all full-time pupils of schools and colleges in Great Britain, all 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands who are under 17. Entrants have only to copy the 
Test Passage (given on the Entry Form), a short paragraph on the subject of Road 
Safety, in the writing style taught in their schools, and Prizes-totalling £500 in value are 
to be awarded for the best entries. 

To give everyone an equal chance, the Test is divided into THREE AGE GROUPS— 
under 9 ; 9 to under 12 ; and 12 to under 17—each with cash prizes as follows : ^ 

1st PRIZES 2nd PRIZES 3rd PRIZES ^ 

To the School .. £25 To the School .. £10 To the School £5 

Prize-winning pupil £5 Prize-v/inning pupil £3 Prize-winning pupil £2 

50 Special Sports Prizes 1000 Fountain-Pens 
Also 10,000 Awards of Merit 


fF }'ou would like to win prizes for both yourself ami C N Writing Test 1956) appearing again in every copy 

^ your school, please show this announcement to your of CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. You will find one 

Teacher, and (unless the school has already applied) ask at the foot of the back page of this issue, 

him or her kindly to complete this coupon and send it The revised Closing Date for entries is Friday, June 1. 
to C N. Entries in the Test must be completed on the These, when completed, are to be sent in. in accordance 

proper Entry Form. with the rules, also given in the Entry Form. (N.B.— 

The Test may be done in school or at home, as decided It is regretted that the Test cannot be extended to 

by the Teacher, who is asked to sign it on completion. schools outside Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the 

There is NO entry fee—but when returned, every pupil's • Channel Islands, and the Irish Republic.) 

attempt must have afiixed to it one of the Tokens (marked 


Note to Sclioolmastcrs anil 
Sclioolinislressc.s 

The Entry Form contains the Test 
Passage, space for the pupil’s eflort, and 
the full rules. It is issued only to schools 
on request. Teachers are asked kindly to 
assess the number of forms required as 
closely as possible, and to send for them 
on this coupon. The supply will then be 
sent free and post free, to be liandcd out at 
school. (If desired, a specimen Entry Form 
will be sent before the full request is made.) 
Any addilionat copies of the Form required 
should also be applied for on this coupon. 

Illlimilllllllllllllllllllllllllljlllllllllllllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., , C N 
3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Please send me (free and post free).. .copies of the 

CN National Handwriting Test of 1956 Entry Forms for my pupils. 

. , principal/form- 

..• • . . ..MASTFR or MISTRESS 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I. 

I This coupon may be posted under lid. stamp if sent unsealed 


School . 

School Address 


^tcOiX tfM muo Wim 

^ \/m) p&fu 
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6^6 FROM ALL GOOD STATIONERS 

Patented ink feed gives the right amount of ink always. 
Choice of 11 different screw-in nib styles. 




E. S, PERRY LIMITED . GOSPORT . HANTS 


Be your own 
Weather Forecaster 

You will.be able to understand the television 
weather maps and plot the forecasts with 
the aid of these books specially written for 
weather enthusiasts. 


KEEP TRACK ' 
OF THE WEATHER 

(with a weekly 
weather plotting form) 

119 

post free 

SET OF 52 
WEEKLY WEATHER 
PLOTTING FORMS 

Why not share them 
with your friends 

7/6 

HINTS FOR 
AMATEUR WEATHER 
FORECASTERS 

Vi 

post free. 

THE BAROMETER 
AS THE FOOT 
RULE OF THE AIR 

■ -Vi':'.. 

post free 


Obtainable from your local Optician or 
'Jeweller, Or send a Postal Order direct to 

SHORT & MASON, 

KALE END ROAD, WALTHAMSTOW. LONDON, E.17 
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This grand collection of 11 New 
Zealand Queen Elizabeth stamps, 
including the elusive Hd. & 6d. 
values, the two-colour large 9d. 
& If- stamps, and beautiful Com- 
memoratives will be sent ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE of charge to you, 
if you just ask to SEE a selection 
ofourfamousApprovals. (There 
is no need to buy anything!) We 
shall also send you FREE our latest 
Gazette. Enclose 2Jd. stamp for 
our postage. WRITE TODAY I I 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. C;N.4) 

Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 


27 


WRIGHT’S STAMP 


FROM 27 COLONIES FREE 

WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send lid. (Abroad dd.) for our 
Postage. 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Scliool Clubs and Adult collo.c- 
tora catered for. IF you wish 
you may join THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.’* Sub. ll: 
Approvals sent monthls'* 
(Postal Sec. Est, 1897). 

SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept, 63), Canterbury, Kent, [jjf^ 



Fill] 10] 
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IB AIRMAIL STAMPS Q 

2S ANIMALS & BIRDS U 

100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIAKCULAR STAMPS □ 

27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 

STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will bo sent AliSOLUTKLY 
PUKli OF ■ topolhpr with 

.Approvals. (Wo can only nftord to 
give ouo free gift per person but 
additional items can bo purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- tho lot. Money back 
guaranteo.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. MSG), BRIDGNORTH 


j 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2^d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets i 
Experiments" 
lO^d. 
" Formulae ” 
lOld. 

' Home 
Chemistry" 
2/3 

Pose paid, 
(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.I6 



BECK 



FREE 


This liOciutifully coloured set oC animala— 
sciniiTel.i, monkeys and antelopes, will 1)0 
given free to all rccinesting our Approvals. 
Send 21d. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE ■ 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes, 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit alt ages from 8\-14\ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME ‘‘ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE S(:nOOL 

(Dept. C.N, 8), CullciKo IIoubc, Howard Place, Shelton, 


.Stoke-on-Treiitgi 



This l!r(irliiii'il 

FREFl 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 

RIDGE 


£iPAA/£> A/£iV -- 

U.S. A. OFFICER] 


tent SENT FOR 4/- 

JitRAND-NEW do luxe ‘Safety’ Ttuit. All 
cCloura. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers, 
i.eugth 7 ft. 3 in. alcoping base X 4 ft. 6 
in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls,' 
all appvOjX. Weight -31 lbs. 42/- or 4/- 
deposit and 6/- monthly. With fly-sheet, 
70/6,-or 9/3 deposit and 9/9 monthly.- 
lloth carr. 2/-. Free Lists Tents, binoculars, 
Watches, other bargains, TKItMS, 



t ic., 
2lQ 


WITH 
FREE 
OUTER 

MADE, IN THE 
U.S.A. These ai’o a genuiut! Anicriean isKuc, 
not to 1)0 confused with spurioLis Imitations 
oil the market. Ileal 100% Wool inner zipped 
down the front, with an additional free water- 
proof outer that will cuablo you to sleep in 
the open if uccossary. Owing to a purchase 
of 20.000 we offei* this genuine braucl-ucvv 
Sleeping lEng kit at 29/11,- pogt, etc.. 2/6, 


"IEADQUARTER and ©ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD, 


Dept. (ON/67) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Jane., London, S.E.8. Open fill.Sat. I y.m. Wed, 


SPORTS SHORTS 


J-Jow long can you hold your 
breath? Eight minutes 3.3 
seconds? That is the time James 
Jordan of San Diego, California, 
stayed under water when setting a' 
new world record. The previous; 
best of 6i minutes had remained 
unbeaten since 1917. 

She*s a jolly 
good Jhllotv 

Star of one of the boys’ ice- 
hockey teams in Toronto was 
undoubtedly nine-year-old Ab 
Hoffman. For three months Ab 
played in the team and was then 
chosen for a representative match. 
And only then did the team dis¬ 
cover that Ab was short for 
Abigail. Their hard-playing de¬ 
fender was a girl! 

JjAsr summer South Africa’s Jean 
Forbes was too young to com¬ 
pete at Wimbledon. But she 
proved, she was one of the most 
promising 'young tennis players in 
the world by beating several 
established stars. This summer 
Jean will again be coming to this 
country and ^ will be eligible to 
play at Wimbledon. 

Another I6-year-ofd who will 
also be coming from South Africa 
is Rene Schurman of Natal. Dur¬ 
ing the winter Rene twice beat 
Jean in championship matches. 

JJritain’s youngest Soccer referee 
is 13-year-old David 
Thompson of Chatteris, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. Although he has 
passed the , official examination 
David must wait until he is 17 
before taking charge of senior 
matches. Meanwhile, he is getting 
all the experience he can by 
refereeing schoolboy games. 

Another youngster who takes 
charge of his school games is 12- 
year-old Colin Weatherall of 
Nottingham. Colin’s knowledge of 
the game is fully recognised by the 
County F.A., and he regularly acts 
as linesman in games organised by 
them. 


Soccer museum 

'L'du Mitchin Football Museum, 
believed lo be Ihc only one of 
its kind in the world, is proud 
of its latest acquisition—^a pair of 
Stanley Matthews’ Soccer boots. 
It wilt . join the many other 
mementoes on display there— 
international caps, photographs, a 
copy of the first £20,000 transfer 
checiuc. The secretary, Mr. V. Way- 
ling, is always glad to receive any¬ 
thing connected, with football 
which the donor thinks will be of 
lasting interest. 

jPetuu BAr.DwiN, well-known 
motor-cyclist from Tunbridge 
Wells, grew a beard before he 
appeared in the British team in 
last year’s International Six-Day 
Trial, and ' vowed that he would 
not shave it off until Britain re¬ 
gained the trophy. He has been 
selected as one of the possible 
team for this year’s international 
trial, to be held next September. 

That rings a bell 

,Manv devices have been invented 
for Ihc coaching of -youthful 
cricketers. 1'he latest is a bell that 
signals a good length ball. It is 
connected to a low-pressure in¬ 
flated bowling mat, and when a 
good-length ball pitches on the 
mat, ihe bell rings. It was invented 
by Mr. Edward Smith,, a 
Southampton schoolmaster. 

goccER is becoming increasingly 
popular in Australia, due to 
the great number of emigrants 
from Britain and Europe who have 
formed their own chibs in their 
adopted country. Soccer is now 
challenging the Rugby Union and 
Australian Rules games in popu¬ 
larity. and the day may not be 
far distant when Australia will 
play internationals with other 
countries. 

"^V^ULN the M.C.C. visit South 
Africa next winter, five-day 
Tests will ho played instead of 
four-day games’ as in the past. 



This is the way to serve 

, Six beginners at badminton receive a lc.sson on tlie riglit 
way to serve at the King Alfred Sports Centre, Hove, Sussex. 
The Centre is open all the year round and provides swimming, 
indoor cricket, and other sports for childvcn during tho holidays. 



YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 



BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, orfrom your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit OO” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

To all owners of 
BRICKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert.your Kit 3 Into 
Kit 4, which enables you’to build, six 
additional, modefo, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 26/- 


BR.ICKPLAYBR KITS At-26/- AND 48/9 
ARE AVAILABLE PROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS. HOBBY-SHOPS. AND DEPART- 
,MENTAL STORES. 

If your dealer cannot supply,' write, for 
address of nearest stockist tp: 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Thou let tho hii’thiln.r prosoiit he a rcnl 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send st.iDipod, 
addi'csscd envelop© and give ns many details 
as possible. State hoiy:iit if for a lady or 
gontlemaD.and ago and height if for children 
and wo shall send an ostiiiiuto. Have it DDailo 
by experts. VVe guarantee a perfect production. 


J. MacDAVID (SI SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 



DR.BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 

StHi dependent on 
Voluntary Gifty ,«/;(/ Legacies. 
More, than ,'7,0CK), boys;,,and girls 
are supported ;in,ill)cse.,Homes.' In 
every one of their, lives there was 
some form of destitution—of family, 
of affection, df security or of health 
—which commende’d'them to our 
care. Please help by Gift. 
Postal Orders, etc. ' (i¥dssed), pay¬ 
able "Dr. Barnardo's'ffoiues," should 
be sent to 8 EaYnaii'Sydo'iise, Stepney 
Causeway, thitdf>if, E.I. . 
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DRILL-SHY 

J)ENnsT: “Have you seen any 
small boys ringing my door¬ 
bell and then running away?” 

Policeman; “No, but I’ve seen 
some grown-ups doing so.” 

BEAR IDEA 

T'HE brown bear is hiirslin^ with 
' fiin. . 

He loves to sit np in the siin, 
Gently wavini; his paws, 

As wiliiMidc gaping jaws 
He invites yon to throw him a 
bun. 

HISTORICAL EVENT 
''£'he answer to this puzzle tells of 
a historical event. Can you 
unravel it? 

Answer in column 5 


JACKO STARTS A JAZZ BAND 



It was a terrible rainy day, so Jaeko decided to stay indoors. Tlieii he had 
an idea. The place needed a little livening np, he thought, and what better 
than some jazz? lie got Baby and Bouncer to help and found some 
“instruments.’' ^Then they began their first nuipber—but what an awful 
noise it was! It brought Mother to; the kitchen with; a rush—and n jolly 
-good ticking-ort ! And Jacko's jazz band was rpiickly disbanded. 




“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” ASKS BILLY 


going off 

with a football one day he 
was rather puzzled. Girls didn’t 
play football! 

He caught her up. “Where arc 
you going?” he asked. 

“I’m going to play netball in 
the park,” said Jean. “Want to 
come, along?” 

■ “No'fear,” said Billy. “Netball 
is a girl’s game.” And he hurried 
off to sec the television in Paul’s 
hoiise... ■ ; 

Paul and his father were already 
watching when ’ Billy entered the 
room and sat down. He looked 


at the screen—and saw a game of 
netball being played. 

But surely this was not netball. 
Big, husky men, bouncing the ball 
alj round them at rapid speed, 
throwing it great distances! 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

“Basketball,” replied Paul, “It’s 
a sort of netball that men play. 
Jolly exciting, isn’t it?” 

Billy said no more, but the next 
afternoon as Jean left her house, 
he and Paul came over. 

“Jean,‘ do you think we can 
have a game of bas—er—netball 
with you?” 


Just like father 

Theiv father is in the U.S. Air Force, at Washington, and 
he likes to keep liis children as warm and dry as they would 
be in a cockpit,' So this is the pram cover he made for them. 


ONE LAST KICK 
'J’liis following inscription was 
placed over the grave of an‘ 
Army mule: 

“In the lifetime of Bessie she 
kicked the following: Four 
generals, three colonels, eight 
majors, 16 lieutenants, 30 ser¬ 
geants, 60 corporals, and one 
bomb.” 


TEASER HIDDEN RIVERS 

\Yuat can travel to the four ^ answers to these clues will 

corners of the earth and yet give, the names of five rivers 
stay in one corner?' i in Britain. What are they? 


duivis oSvisod V 

NAUTICAL NAUGHTINESS 
'J'lin captain was having difficulty 
in getting his orders under¬ 
stood over the speaking tube. 

“What’s the matter?” he de¬ 
manded. “Is there an idiot at the 
end of this tube?” 

“Not at this end, sir,” was the 
prompt reply. 


Part of an engine 
A- fish 
A flirt 
, A teacher 
A meadow 

Answers in column 5 

Well licaclcd! 


This American black bear at the 
I.omloii Zoo likes to use his head 
when offered a football. 


WHAT AM I ? 

AX'' fi'St 'S in soft but not in 
hard, 

My next’s in propel but not in 
retard. 

My third is in smooth and also in 
rough, 

My fourth is in tender but not in 
tough. 

My fifth is in young but not in 
old. 

My sixth is in praise but not in 
scold. 

My whole is something that grows 
in the sea. 

Or with jam in the middle is eaten 
for tea. 

Answer in column 5 
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Another Test 
Token will be 
given in next 
weck*e CN 
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SPOT THE ... 


TEAMWORK 

In the following paragraph the 
words in italics form an 'anagram 
of a famous football chib. Can 
you say which one ? 

elk, or moose, is the largest 
member of the deer family. 
An average specimen grows to 
about six or seven feet in height 
and 1600 lb. in weight. 

Fossils of the elk have been 
dug up in various parts of Britain, 
and there appears to be no doubt 
that these magnificent creatures 
once roamed our moors and 
forests. Answer ill colunat 5 

JUST LISTEN! 

'J'lu: lashing of the windswept sea. 
The gurgle of a stream. 

The splashing of a waterfall 
Where little rainbows gleam; 

All these are music. Nature’s own, 
To bring a message dear 
And fill your heart with happiness 
It you have cars to hear. 

SCRAMBLED TOWNS 

How (luickly can you find these 
six towns here ail mixed tip ? 
ACETRMNHSE 
GTSEDAEHA 
RNABIHMIMG 
, CSELNATRA 
SRIDOWN 
SLNWATEEC 

Answers in colninn 5 

THE EASY PARTS FIRST 
“You should be doing yoiir 
piano lessons, Sylvia.” 

“But l am. Mummy.” 

“I can’t hear yon.” 

“No, I’m practising- all the 
pauses.” 


LONG-TAILED FIELD MOUSE, Some¬ 
times called the wood mouse. The 
former name is more accurate, be¬ 
cause this cheeky, bright-eyed 
little rodent 
frequents the 
fields and 
hedge¬ 
rows more 
than woods 
and copses. 

An average 
specimen measures about seven 
inches from nose to tip of the 
tail. Its coat is a yellowish-brown 
colour, and the underparts white. 

These mice cat bulbs and seeds, 
and wreak great havoc in the 
garden, 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. A lierriiig, cuvetl whole, by being dry-siiUoil 
find smoked over billots of wood. {A kipper 
is 11 herring, cured split, soltcd for n much 
shorter time, and smoked over sawdust.) 

2. A vast warm-water current flowing into the 
,Atlantic front tlie tropical Gulf of Mexico. 

It gradually gets slower as it merges ■^vitJi. 
and warms tlic North Atlantic Drift, off 
Newfoundland. The ■vv^arinlh of these two 
currents around our islands, and of the 
prevailing south-westerly winds, kcri>3 ns 
ice-free. 

3. A beautiful gem of a deep red colour, like a 
garnet; a boil or ulcer. Both ’words come 
from the Latin for a small (red-hot) coal. 

4. The bow or prow is the forepart, the stern is 
the hack, or after i>art. 

5. Clackmannanshire, on the Firth of I’orth. 
The chief town is Alloa. 

6. The outer bark of the cork-oak tree. Cork- 
. oak forests arc found in Fortugnl and 

Spain, 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

IlistoricHt event. The 
Spnnibh Armada was 
defeated in the year 
ITiOS. Hidden rivers- 
Cam, Roardi, Coquet, 

Don, I.cn. AViintoinl? 

Sponge. , Tcanmork. 

Aberdeen, Scrambled 
Towns. Manchester, 

(iateshend, Birming- 
linin, Lancaster, 

Windsor, Newcastle, 
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I A year’s Cadbury 


I chocolate for best entries 

o 


COMPLETE THIS g 



All the letters in this mystery message are jumbled up. Starting with the 
‘r square^ make up the first part of a sentence from all the letters by moving - 
in any direction from square to square. Write the words clearly on a piece 
of paper and then complete the sentence by adding ho more than six words 
of your own. Add your natne, age^ and address and send your.entry (zjd. 
stamped envelope), .together with any.Cadbury label, to “MysteryMess- 
age’^CADBURYS,Dept. 23 ,BOURNVILLE,BIRMINGHAM,byApril 
. 30 th. Prizes of a lohole yearns supply of Cadbury Chocolate will be awarded 
for the 50 neatest and most apt entries marked pnrhat date. This competi¬ 
tion is open only to children under i 6 living in Gt. Britain or N. Ireland. 
WATCH OUT NEXT MONTH for Cadbury Corner—there’ll be more 
big chocolate prizes to be won ! 


IMPORTANT —saYC this stamp! 

This stamp is one of a sot of three (all 
different). There is a FREE card game 
waiting for you when you have collected a 
complete set. 




















































































